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OBSERVATIONS OF THE DISSEMINATION OF THE 

BARBERRY 1 

Frank D. Kern 
The Pennsylvania State College 

While investigating, during the summer of 1919, the distribution in 
Pennsylvania of the common barberry, Berberis vulgaris, numerous locali- 
ties were found where the plant has become thoroughly established as a 
member of our wild flora, and some attention was given to this phase of the 
problem. In this work the writer was ably assisted by Mr. Creighton F. 
Murphy, a graduate of the Pennsylvania State College, who held a special 
appointment from the Office of Cereal Investigations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Although Berberis vulgaris is frequently referred to as the European 
barberry, it is a fairly well-established fact that its original habitat is in the 
middle and western mountains of Asia. Although it was introduced into 
Europe and succeeded in establishing itself so as to appear as a member of 
the native flora, there does not appear to be much on record concerning its 
dissemination in Europe. Lind in an admirable article 2 about the barberry 
bush, its introduction, growth, and laws concerning its extermination, says 
that " it has a characteristic common to most of the prominent medicinal 
plants (Saponaria, Petasites, Conium, Datura, Hyoscyamus, etc.) — that is, 
that it is very difficult for the berries to disperse themselves, and they grow 
very firmly where they once take root." In many places in Pennsylvania, 
under various conditions, numerous seedlings were found in close proximity 
to old plants, indicating that the seeds germinate well and that the seedlings 
establish themselves readily. 

Birds have been mentioned as an agency by which barberry seeds are 
distributed, but the evidence is more or less conflicting. Lind (loc. cit.) 
reports that E. Henning says " the berries are destroyed by only a few birds 
and this just when they can find no better food." According to Kerner 

'•Read before the joint session of the Botanical Society of America and the 
Ecological Society of America, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1, 1920. Contribution from the 
Department of Botany, The Pennsylvania State College, No. 33. 

2 Berberisbusken og Berberisloven af J. Lind, Trykt Hos Nielson & Lydiche (Axel 
Simmelkiaer) Kobenhaven, 1915. I have consulted a translation, "The Barberry Bush 
and its Law," obtained through the Office of Cereal Investigations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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and Oliver, 3 the size of the seeds determines whether or not they are in- 
gested by some birds. They say that with fleshy fruits having seeds exceed- 
ing a diameter of 5 mm., such as those of Berberis, Ligustrum, Opuntia and 
Viburnum, thrushes eat the pulp, but drop the seeds. Evidently other birds 
swallow the seeds, for they state that in the case of a few berries (e.g., 
Berberis, Ribes, Lonicera) the period of germination was hastened after 
they had undergone ingestion and excretion. W. L. McAttee, 4 in a bulletin 
on " How to Attract Birds in the East Central States," gives the number of 
species of birds known to eat the fruit of the barberry as ten. Mr. Twining, 
botanist of Waverly Borough, and Mr. Gear, naturalist of Brooklyn Town- 
ship, who are familiar with the rapid spread of the barberry in Lackawanna 
and Susquehanna Counties, had no hesitation in maintaining that birds were 
an important factor. Mr. Kelly, a curator of the Everhart Museum, Scran- 
ton, has observed the Cedar Waxwing and Grouse, two birds which remain 
over winter in that region, feeding upon the barberry. There seems to be 
little doubt that birds have aided materially in the spread of the barberry 
by carrying the seeds. 

While birds seem to account for the dropping of seeds along fences and 
hedgerows and in many isolated positions at variable distances from old 
bushes, many places were found where barberry plants were so abundant 
in pastures, open woodlands and waste places that it scarcely seemed prob- 
able that birds could be held entirely responsible. With this in mind a look- 
out was maintained for other possible factors. While making observations 
in Brooklyn Township, Susquehanna County, August 1, 1919, the discovery 
of numerous seedlings growing from cow dung pointed to cattle as agents 
of dissemination. In one instance as many as forty-five seedlings were 
counted on a single dropping. After attention had been directed to the 
situation any number of similar cases were observed. Some of the old 
berries, which often hang on during the winter and a greater part of the 
next growing season, are evidently ingested along with the foliage and pass 
through the alimentary tract unharmed. Supplementary observations were 
made which have a direct bearing on the situation. Many of the bushes 
showed the effects of the browsing by the cattle, and in one instance cattle 
were observed feeding on the bushes. Shady places which were evident 
stamping grounds for the cattle were covered with young bushes. In one 
corner of a pasture, under a large tree, which was a congregating spot, one 
hundred and forty-five bushes of various sizes were noted. 

The barberry bush is so well armed with sharp spines that one would 
scarcely expect animals to feed on it. 5 I have found but a single reference 

3 " The Natural History of Plants," half-volume IV, p. 864. 

4 Farmers' Bulletin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, No. 912, February, 1918. 

5 In Arizona I have seen cattle feeding upon cactus covered with heavy spines. — 
B. M. 
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to this effect. William Rhind 6 in 1857 stated that " cattle, sheep, and 
goats browse on this shrub, and numerous kinds of insects are remarkably 
fond of the flowers and leaves." Several complaints of the tainting of milk 
came to our attention from the region where the barberry was found to be 
so plentiful in pastures, and, following our observations, it was only natural 
to suspect this shrub in that connection. An experiment was planned, but 
was carried out under conditions not entirely satisfactory, and the results 
were inconclusive. It was hoped that this might be added as a further in- 
centive toward the eradication of the barberry. 

In northeastern Pennsylvania, especially in Susquehanna County, bar- 
berry escapes are exceedingly numerous. The dairy industry is an impor- 
tant one, cattle being pastured over the hills and mountain sides. It is 
believed that in this region and other similar locations, as in parts of 
Lackawanna and Wyoming Counties, where the barberry bushes are abun- 
dant in pastured areas, cattle are important agents of dissemination. In 
pastures and open woodlands of New England and other parts of the 
country where the barberry has become a part of the vegetation it is be- 
lieved that the same explanation may be offered. 7 

It should be kept in mind that man himself is the undoubted agency for 
the introduction of this plant into a region. From conferences with old 
settlers and the examination of historical records it seems likely that in 
many places the spread of the barberry has taken place in the past seventy- 
five or eighty years. Indications are that early settlers from New England 
brought the bush along because they prized the berries for jelly. In several 
places, where barberries are now too numerous to estimate, old persons 
were found who could recall the time when a single bush in a door yard 
was a novelty. Near Shippensburg barberries must have been sufficiently 
numerous to have been responsible for great damage from wheat rust sixty 
years ago, according to evidence furnished by Mr. George H. Stewart of 
that place. In Wyoming County the plant has certainly been present for a 
century. Thousands of bushes are now in the vicinity of Russell Hill, 
where a family by the name of Prevost originally settled. According to 
Mr. Edward Prevost, his grandfather used to relate his participation in 
Barberry Day — a day set aside in the fall of the year for digging out bar- 
berry bushes because the farmers thought the barberries were doing damage 

6 " A History of the Vegetable Kingdom, embracing the physiology of plants, with 
their uses to man and the lower animals, and their application in the arts, manufactures, 
and domestic economy." 

7 After the manuscript for this paper was prepared and sent away for publication 
there appeared a note in the Cereal Courier, official messenger of the Office of Cereal 
Investigations, U. S. Dept. Agric, Vol. 12, pp. 327-8, concerning the distribution of 
barberries by cattle in Wisconsin. These observations by Mr. Noel F. Thompson agree 
with and confirm the conclusions here presented. 
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to their oats. Present conditions would not indicate that they were very 
successful in their attempts at eradication. The earliest settlers of this 
region were from France, but some of them before settling in Wyoming 
County tarried a while in Massachusetts, where they doubtless picked up 
the barberries. Early settlers without doubt moved the bush from one 
locality to another within the State, thus giving the natural agencies a 
chance to operate. 



